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Group five. Multi-coloured patterns under transparent glaze. 
The whole of this group seems to have been imported from Bhages or 
Sultanabad, as there is no evidence of local manufacture and the 
sections of the ware as well as the design are identical with those 
of pottery found in Persia. See plate A, figure V. 

Group six. Lustre ware. The designs are Hispano Moresque 
and there is no clear evidence of local manufacture. See plate B, 
figures I and II. 

Group seven. Unglazed water gullehs. Some examples are 
probably of early Christian date while others are ornamented with 
Arabic geometric designs of the middle ages. These water bottles 
have been used in Egypt since the days of the Pharaohs and are still 
the most important product of the Egyptian potters, although they 
are no longer ornamented with the beautiful pierced filters. The 
nature and uses of the ware have remained the same throughout the 
centuries, but the designs have changed with the times and eventually 
died out. Fragments showing the filters mentioned are illustrated in 
plate B, figures III and IV. 

Of the fragments in the last group it is interesting to compare 
the designs with those of the tapestries made by the Christian Copts, 
where in many cases the mutual borrowings of the two craftsmen 
are exemplified. To illustrate : the hare which is found so frequently 
in the textiles of the Copts appears almost as often in the work of 
the Egyptian potters of the same period. 

In conclusion Mr. Stewart says, "It would seem that we have in 
the Fostat pottery another proof that the Arabic crafts of Egypt 
have been always the result of stimulus from the outside, the product 
of the imported artists creating a new and individual art under new 
conditions perhaps, but retaining much of their foreign traditions." 



Hand- Woven Coverlets 

DUBING the summer the Museum purchased an interesting group 
of hand-woven wool and linen coverlets from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Georgia, made during the century from 1750 to 
1850. In the collection there are twenty-one examples of different 
patterns woven in various colors and combinations of colors. While 
it cannot be said that the designs have either much variety or beauty, 
yet in all cases they are effective and for the homely purposes for 
which they were made possess a large amount of charm. 

The problem of assigning to each design its proper name, or at 
least one of the many folk-names which are attributed to it, is too 
complex to warrant expending space here on a subject of far greater 
interest to the antiquary than to the student of textiles or to the 
layman. Suffice it to say that the more well-known designs, such as 
"Muscadine Hulls," "Tennessee Trouble," "Forty-nine Stars," and 
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so forth, are adequately represented. For the most part the names 
apparently signify nothing, and after expending much time and effort 
in endeavoring to link the various patterns to the different names we 
come to the conclusion that almost every village created for the 
patterns it developed or borrowed a new and fanciful title. 

In all cases the foundation of the coverlets is a coarse linen cloth, 
usually uncolored, into which the pattern is woven in wool, the design 
always being made by the weft thread. Before weaving a coverlet a 
scheme of the pattern was first made on paper or some sort of draft 
was calculated so that the weaver might have some plan upon which 
to carry the whole coverlet to completion without going astray when 
the design came to be repeated. Many of these drafts are still in 
existence and in the Frishmuth collection of the Museum there is a 
manuscript book filled with schematic patterns for weaving coverlets. 
The book was made about 1830 and though of rather later date than 
most of the coverlets in the present collection and probably of Penn- 
sylvania-German origin, it is interesting to see how closely many of 
the designs correspond with those of the coverlets. 

On the loom it was only possible to produce a fabric from two to 
three feet wide, so to form a complete coverlet it was necessary to 
sew together two or more of these narrow strips. Later when the 
housewives acquired larger looms, coverlets of full width could be 
woven at once. It is significant that all our coverlets are of the 
type of sewn strips. 

Dyeing the yarn was as much a home industry as the actual 
weaving. E. C. Hall, in her interesting though rather discursive 
volume, "A Book of Hand-woven Coverlets," has collected and pub- 
lished many old recipes handed down from generation to generation 
by the housewives, part of whose daily occupation was dyeing and 
weaving coverlets of this sort. By far the commonest color seems to 
have been blue, more from necessity perhaps than from choice, since 
indigo was the easiest dye to obtain and, even failing this, Larkspur 
flowers and Garden Purslane were possible substitutes. There are 
eleven coverlets in our collection in which blue appears, and even 
when it is combined with other colors the blue is always perdominant. 
Red is of less frequent occurrence and seldom appears alone, usually 
in combination with blue or black. Pink, fawn, violet and magenta 
are comparatively rare, though each is represented in the present 
group. 

Where an object represents the development of even the most 
rudimentary art in the home it cannot be said to fall outside the 
limits of a Museum's collections. These coverlets are not far removed 
from the slip-ware pottery of the Pennsylvania Germans, from the 
early furniture of the Pilgrims, or from the samplers of the first 
Colonists. They were an essential part of the life of our forebears, 
but also brought a note of color to what must have been a dun and 
arduous existence. 
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